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Words  With 
The  President 


THE  S.  C.  Synodical  Training  School  has  for 
the  fifth  time  held  its  annual  session  on  our 
campus,  bringing  here  some  of  the  most  able, 
consecrated,  and  energetic  women  in  South 
Carolina.  During  the  third  week  in  June,  they 
attended  lectures  by  well-  informed  church 
leaders,  studied  publications  about  church 
work  and  world  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time 
came  to  know  better  PC  and  its  educational 
ideals. 


rARLIER  this  summer  the  Synods'  Leader- 
ship Conference  here  brought  inspiration  to 
selected  high  school  and  college  youths.  As 
summer  enrollment  of  college  classes  is  less 
than  one-fourth  that  of  our  regular  school  year, 
ample  room  is  available  in  dormitories,  dining 
room,  and  classrooms  for  such  gatherings. 


II  LUMNI  with  responsibilities  for  group  meet- 
ings are  invited  to  confer  with  us  about  the 
possible  use  of  Presbyterian  College  facilities. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  camp  site  with  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  offered  by  the  PC  dining 
hall  with  its  experienced  personnel  and  its 
$35,000  worth  of  equipment,  the  swimming 
pool,  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  and  ample 
classroom  and  conference  facilities.  And,  as  we 
welcome  conferences  to  the  campus,  we  usually 
have  the  added  pleasure  of  seeing  alumni  who 
are  conference  leaders. 


?/l'a'wJ(.ai  ^  ^< 


THE     COVER 

The  Clinton  First  Presbyterian  Church  gathers 
another  Presbyterian  College  graduating  class  into 
her  folds.  Baccalaureate  services  have  been  held 
annually  in  this  PC  mother  church  for  many  years. 
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PRESBYTERIAN    COLLEGE 
1958    HOME    GAMES 

Football  Ticket  Application 

Tear  off  attached  card  and  mail  to: 

TICKET    OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ATHLETICS 

• 

For    Your    Wallet 
Presbyterian's  1958  Football  Schedule 

(see  reverse  side) 


PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE 
1958  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

Date  College  Piece 

Sat., 

Sept.  20 — East   Carolina  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Sept.  27 — Lenoir   Rhyne  ...- Hickory,  N.  C. 

Oct.  4 — Wofford  College  .Spartanburg 

Oct.     11 — Davidson  College Clinton 

Oct.     18 — Elon  College Clinton 

fHom,comins) 

Oct.  25 — Tampa  University  ..Tampa,  Fla. 

Nov.      1 — Catawba  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Nov.     8 — The  Citadel Charleston* 

Nov.    15 — Appalachian Clinton* 

(Parenis    Day) 

Thurs., 

Nov.    27 — Newberry  College    Clinton" 

(Th^ntat'imt) 

* — designates  afternoon  games. 


A    l\(ir-Time    lA'uder    I  lews 


Today's 
Menace 


Cioiieral    Kolierl    Eielu'llierficr    ^^pcaks 
oil   Vt  orld    ^  ar   11   ex|>»'ri«'nct'!"   and   ihc 
prosent    Russian    threat    at    PCl's 
77tli  ooniniencciuent   exercises 


(Complete  text  of  commencement  address  delivered 
by   General  Robert  Eichelberger   on  June   2) 


rNR.  Brown,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today. 
Certainly  Presbyterian  College  is  a  fine  in- 
stitution, well  known  for  its  high  academic 
standing  as  well  as  for  its  many  outstanding 
graduates  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
your  state  and  nation.  Your  president  and  the 
other  officials  have  made  Mrs.  Eichelberger 
and  me  feel  most  welcome. 

In  recent  weeks  as  I  have  endeavord  to 
prepare  this  talk,  changes  from  day  to  day  in 
the  international  situation  have  been  so  rapid 
as  almost  to  preclude  completion  of  my  task. 

The  pro-Nasser  mobs  in  Lebanon,  the  at- 
tack on  our  Vice-President  in  various  countries 
of  South  America  by  anti-American  mobs  with 
Red  orientation,  and  the  threats  to  the  Fourth 
Republic  in  France  and  Algeria  are  important 
to  all  of  us.  The  situation  in  Indonesia  is  painful 
beyond  belief.  Day  by  day,  the  swing  towards 
Red  Russia  gains  momentum. 

Here  in  our  country  we  have  been  suffering 
from  a  depression  with  a  hundred  experts  of- 
fering a  hundred  solutions.  This  is  the  turbu- 
lent world  into  which  you  graduate. 

To  be  fine  citizens  in  accordance  with  the 
background  of  Presbyterian  College,  you  must 
have  mental,  moral  and  physical  courage  of 
a  high  order,  coupled  with  a  love  of  country. 
I  fear  that  the  dangers  from  the  Reds  are 
immediate.  Your  country  needs  you,  both  now 
and  into  the  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  speak,  in  part, 
of  my  campaigns  of  World  War  II.  This  I  shall 
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do  briefly  with  the  hope  that  my  service  as  a 
combat  leadei'  may  prove  of  interest. 

In  that  long  axis  that  led  from  Australia  to 
Japan,  the  first  engagement  in  which  I  com- 
manded a  combined  force  of  Americans  and 
Australians  was  the  most  terrible.  It  took  place 
in  the  Buna-Gona-Sanananda  area  on  the  north 
shore  of  New  Guinea.  VICTORY  IN  PAPUA, 
a  recent  official  War  Department  history  de- 
scribes the  fighting  at  Buna  as  the  most  des- 
perate of  any  Pacific  war  engagement.  It  was 
certainly  the  least  publicized.  American  boys, 
weakened  with  malaria  and  other  tropical 
diseases,  fought  in  a  swamp  while  attacking 
the  Japanese  entrenched  in  fortified  bunkers. 
Both  flanks  were  protected  by  water — in  other 
words,  a  frontal  attack. 

Take   Buna   Or   Not   Come   Out  Alive 

I  was  ordered  by  General  MacArthur  to  take 
Buna  or  not  come  out  alive  and  I  was  the  only 
general  officer  who  was  not  wounded  at  close 
range.  In  the  end,  the  Japanese  had  gone  to 
their  ancestors  and  there  were  only  enough 
Americans  and  Australians  left  to  count  their 
casualties  and  return  to  Australia  for  rehabil- 
itation. 

In  that  long,  continued  drive  through  New 
Guinea,  jungle  fighting  became  a  habit  and 
troops  became  jungle  veterans.  This  alone  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  we  were  so  successful 
when  we  landed  in  the  Philippines  and  fought 
the  Japanese  on  every  island  of  any  size  in 
the  Philippine  and  Sula  archipelagos. 

By  the  time  the  atomic  bomb  fell,  our  men 
(one  could  call  them  boys)  were  probably  the 
finest  veteran  troops  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  seen.  Ever>^  type  of  warfare  taught 
at  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  was  experienced.  These 
included,  among  others,  landings  on  hostile 
shores,    fighting    above    the    clouds,    envelop- 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


ments,  river  crossings  under  fire,  attack 
against  a  trained  enemy  fortified  in  a  walled 
city.  As  a  result  of  these  successes,  the  Eighth 
Army  with  which  I  served  was  chosen  to  make 
the  main  blow  against  the  heart  of  Japan, 
capturing  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  in  the  Kanto 
Plain. 

With  our  task  ahead,  a  delegation  from 
Washington  arrived  asking  that  our  combat 
veterans  (the  so-called  high  point  men)  be 
sent  home.  It  looked  as  though  before  us  was 
the  greatest  military  travesty  in  history — half 
trained  recruits  selected  to  defeat  a  veteran 
army  of  two  million  men.  Fortunately,  the 
atomic  bombs  dropped  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki forced  the  surrender  of  Japan.  Our  cas- 
ualties would  have  been  at  least  half  a  million. 

'A  Hand   (irenade  On   The  Seat' 

The  peaceful  occupation  of  Japan  started 
with  my  arrival  by  air  near  Yokohama  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1945.  General  Mac  Arthur  landed  two 
hours  later  although  I  had  requested  two  days 
in  which  to  organize  my  troops  for  his  protec- 
tion. On  that  twenty  mile  trip  to  Yokohama, 
I  had  a  few  troops  of  the  11th  Airborne  Divi- 
sion in  trucks  in  front  and  back  of  our  little 
convoy.  However,  without  any  requests  having 
been  made,  I  found  thousands  of  veteran  Jap- 
anese troops  lining  the  highway,  facing  out- 
ward to  prevent  any  possible  attack  on  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  this  drive,  in  a  very  battered  Lincoln 
Zephyr,  I  found  General  MacArthur  carrying 
a  pistol,  the  first  and  last  time  I  have  ever 
seen  him  armed.  My  own  faith  in  the  Japanese 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  I  sat  by  him  with 
a  hand  grenade  on  the  seat  beside  me.  Maybe 
Mr.  Nixon  would  have  had  better  protection  on 
his  arrival  at  Caracas,  Venezuela  if  the  police 
had  faced  outwards  to  the  crowds  as  the  Vice 
President  and  his  wife  made  that  now  infamous 
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walk  down  the  red  carpet  from  the  plane  to 
the  automobile. 

For  the  next  three  years  I  served  under 
General  MacArthur  in  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
During  practically  all  this  time  I  was  his 
second  in  command.  It  involved  command  of 
an  army,  command  of  military  government 
units  dealing  directly  with  the  governors  of 
the  states,  construction  of  airfields,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Japanese  armaments  and  direct 
supervision  over  the  ports  and  railways.  This, 
in  brief,  covers  the  six  years  I  spent  between 
Australia  and  Japan — certainly  an  eventful 
and  interesting  period  of  my  life. 

\oung   Americans   Have   Courage 

As  I  think  of  you  gentlemen  with  your 
ROTC  training  I  am  reminded  of  certain  re- 
marks made  by  a  retired  combat  officer  in  the 
Column,  "Editor's  Easy  Chair"  in  the  April 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.  He  speaks,  in  part, 
of  pay  tor  military  personnel,  saying  "Two 
enlisted  men  in  uniform  will  look"  alike,  but 
one  will  fight  and  the  other  hide  out.  One  is 
worth  ten  times  the  amount  he  is  paid  and  the 
other  is  a  liability." 

Certainly  in  no  sense  do  I  feel  that  the 
young  American  man  is  not  far  ahead  in  cour- 
age of  those  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 
History  records  that  in  the  War  of  1812  when 
the  British  sailed  up  the  Patuxent  to  attack 
Washington,  the  American  Militia  outnum- 
bered them  2-1  and  yet  our  capitol  was  sur- 

(Continued  on  Page  Six) 


In  these  comniencenient  pictures  .... 

Reading  clockwise  from  the  bottom  of  page  four: 
1 — The  procession  forms 
2 — And  marches  into  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

3 — Top    honor    graduates,    John    Knox    and    Tommy 
Richards 


hood  from  Academic  Dean  George  C.  Bellingrath 
after   Trustee   Chairman   Robert    M.   Vance    (left) 
has  delivered  citation 
5 — And  Ernest  Arnold  also  gets  hood 

6 — Swearing  in  of  ROTC  graduates 

7 — Lynn   Temple   Jones   preaches   baccalaureate   ser- 
mon 


4— Allen  Jacobs  (center)  receives  honorary  doctorate  8— And  the  next  day  receives  his  honorary  degree 
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^Many  Still  Feel  the  Next  War  Will  Be  Fought  by  Americtin  Boys  in  the  Mud  .  .  .' 

rendered  and  subsequently  burned  with  the 
loss  of  only  8  casualties.  Is  that  the  type  of 
American  boy  we  raise  today?  Talk  as  you  will 
of  TV,  of  hot  rodders,  even  the  "drug  store 
cowboy"  and  I  still  feel  that  the  proper  man 
could  lead  them  against  that  British  force 
with  similar  armaments  and  chase  the  Redcoats 
back  into  the  Patuxent. 

My  campaigns  have  been  touched  on  briefly 
because  there  are  many  who  feel  that  the  fight- 
ing in  World  War  II  is  as  out  of  date  in  these 
days  when  satellites  pass  overhead  as  would 
be  tales  of  Caesar  crossing  the  Rubicon.  There 
is  no  certainty,  however,  of  total  hydrogen  war. 
The  dedicated  infantrymen  (the  doughboy) 
will  not  admit  that  the  day  of  missiles  and 
satellites  has  ruled  out  fighting  as  we  have 
known  it.  He  will  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II,  possessed  great  stores  of  poison  gas. 
Certainly  as  we  advanced  up  that  long  axis 
we  captured  many  depots  of  poison  gas  but 
it  was  never  used  bv  either  side. 


Day  Of  The  Infanti-y   Net  Past 

The  war  in  Korea,  however  bloody  and 
desperate,  was  not  an  unlimited  war,  and  the 
atomic  weapon  already  possessed  by  the  United 
States  was  not  used.  Therefore,  many  military 
experts  still  feel  that  the  next  war  will  again 
be  fought,  in  large  part,  by  American  boys 
lying  on  their  stomachs  in  the  mud.  One  doesn't 
forget  that  in  the  Korean  fighting,  as  in  past 
wars,  90%  of  the  casualties  were  taken  by 
infantrymen. 

When  Russia  first  launched  a  satellite,  part 
of  our  troubles  began  when  many  newspaper- 
men and  editors  published  headlines  announc- 
ing, "America  Loses  the  Race,"  "America  Dan- 
gerously Weak"  and  so  forth.  Within  48  hours 
after  the  appearance  of  these  captions,  the 
Russian  papers  Pravda  and  Izvestia  were  en- 
couraged for  the  first  and  only  time  to  quote 
freely  from  American  Newspapers.  If  Mr. 
Kruschev  had  modestly  maintained  his  attitude 
of  a  great  scientific  "first",  which  it  unques- 
tionably was,  America  might  have  slumbered 
on. 

'•  •  .  That  Tlie   Kremlin   May   Forget' 

But  out  of  Moscow  came  the  announcement 
that  any  city  in  the  world  could  be  destroyed 
and  there  were  veiled  threats  to  our  allies. 
Our  writers  should  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  "race"  because  in  a  race,  the 
runners  start  from  the  barrier  at  the  same  time. 
The  American  press  might  well  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Russians,  with  captured  German 
scientists  and  scientific  equipment,  started  the 
development  of  their  missile  program  imme- 
diately after  World  War  II  during  those  days 
when  we  were   disbanding   our   armed   forces 


in  the  fond  and  pious  hope  that  peace  had  come 
to  the  world. 

Recently  I  enjoyed  an  interesting  discussion 
with  the  foremost  military  figure  of  the  past 
few  j'ears.  When  I  asked  what  he  considered 
to  be  our  greatest  danger  now  he  answered 
without  hesitation,  "that  the  Ki'emlin  may  for- 
get two  defeats  of  Germany  to  which  our  coun- 
try contributed  so  much  and  decide  that  our 
weakness  and  Russia's  strength  will  permit 
attack." 

However,  Russia  made  an  important  error 
in  psychology  in  gloating  over  the  military 
implications  of  the  Sputnik  and  our  people 
are  aroused  to  a  state  of  wakefulness  unpre- 
cedented in  peace  times.  In  the  field  of  missiles, 
particularly,  we  can  look  forward  to  important 
developments  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

liii»<$ia   Now   On   War   Footinji 

The  Honorable  Wilbur  M.  Brucker,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  brought  out  some  points 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  when  he  spoke 
recently  at  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  He  said,  in  part,  ".  .  .  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  on  a  war  footing  in  spite 
of  their  occasional  wily  protestations  of  peace- 
ful intent  .  .  .  they  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
resort  to  brute  force  whenever  the  Kremlin 
decides  the  time  is  ripe  to  use  it."  In  thinking 
about  these  statements,  one  must  realize  that 
after  World  War  II,  we  allowed  our  armed 
forces  to  be  largely  demobilized  with  most 
of  the  ships  of  our  navy  placed  in  moth  balls. 
Air  and  ground  strength  were  greatly  reduced; 
most  of  those  in  service  were  recruits. 

One  reason  for  our  failure  to  detect  the 
Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  fact 
that  we  knew  so  little  of  Japanese  preparations. 
The  attack  disclosed  that  they  had  twice  as 
many  carriers  and  destroyers  as  our  intelli- 
gence indicated.  They  had  the  modern  Zero,  the 
dive  and  torpedo  bombers  of  which  we  knew 
nothing.  Why?  I  would  say  because  the  spy  in 
Japan  before  World  War  II,  as  in  Russia  today, 
would  have  died  if  detected. 

Job   Of   Russian   Spy   Easy 

The  lot  of  the  Russian  spy  in  America  now 
is  so  easy  as  to  be  ridiculous.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  order  the  current  magazines,  service 
journals,  and  the  Congressional  Record.  If  he 
is  not  too  lazy,  he  might  even  subscribe  to  the 
daily  newspapers.  Then  his  big  task  is  to 
determine  what  data  is  important  enough  to 
send  back  in  the  diplomatic  pouch   to  Russia. 

An  example  which  occurs  to  me  is  an  invi- 
tation several  years  ago  to  go  out  in  an  Amer- 
ican snorkel  submarine.  I  was  told  that  they 
could  not  show  me  certain  things  in  the  con- 
ning tower  because  they  were  secret.  Within 
a  few  weeks  in  a  current  magazine  were  pho- 
tographs in  color  of  the  conning  tower  of  our 
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'Ererv   Move   We   Make  Must   lie    From    Strenfith 


newest  atomic  submarine.  The  Russian  spy 
would  not  have  to  bribe  anyone  to  get  that 
information,  he  could  merely  buy  the  magazine 
and  read  the  description. 

One  of  my  worries  through  the  years  has 
been  whether  or  not  Russia  might  find  us  as 
unprepared  physically  as  we  were  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  secret  headquarters  (national) 
of  our  Air  Defense  Command  near  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  The  data  given  me  was  top 
secret.  But  a  little  later  I  saw  on  TV  our  high- 
est air  commanders  telling  of  our  air  defense 
from  the  Dew  Line  in  the  Arctic  through  Can- 
ada to  include  our  radar  ships  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  Very  little  was  left  to  the  imagin- 
ation. And  the  public  was  told  far  more  than  I 
heard  in  my  top  secret  briefing.  Of  course,  the 
Russian  spy  would  be  forced  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  turning  on  his  TV  set.  Russia,  in 
turn,  tells  us  nothing.  And  if  she  were  to  tell 
us  anything,  it  would  probably  be  false. 

Our   Planes   Stand  Ready 

The  World  War  II  planes  which  we  thought 
so  excellent  have  been  superceded  by  the  mod- 
ern planes  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force.  The 
planes  of  our  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
stand  ready  on  an  instant's  notice  to  supple- 
ment them. 

Russian  combat  divisions  outnumber  our 
own  by  several  hundred  per  cent,  their  sub- 
marine fleet  is  the  largest  the  world  has  ever 
known  and  numerically  far  beyond  our  own. 
Their  tactical  air  force  is  greater  than  our  own. 
But  in  our  naval  and  air  force  bombers  we 
find  our  present  great  deterrent  to  war.  We 
can  only  surmise  about  Russia's  capabilities, 
but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  men  of  our  air 
defense  command,  the  units  of  the  antiaircraft 
command  and  our  strategic  air  command  are  on 
the  alert  every  day,  all  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
It  is  also  true,  I  am  sure,  of  the  other  armed 
services. 

Sputniks   Should   Not    Be   Overrated 

While  acknowledging  Russia's  achievements 
in  the  missile  field,  one  must  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  gap  between  sputniks  and 
operational  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Dr.  Braun,  our  missile  expert  at  Redstone  Ar- 
senal in  Alabama,  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a 
hundred  times  more  difficult  to  produce  a  suc- 
cessful ICBM  than  to  launch  a  satellite.  An 
error  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  in  timing 
as  the  missile  turns  from  the  stratosphere 
towards  the  earth  would  probably  cause  the 
missile  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  wide  of  the 
target.  Of  course,  inaccurate  maps  could  cause 
missing  a  target  at  5,000  miles,  too. 

The  list  of  crimes  of  the  Red  leaders  is  long 
and  never  ending.  It  was  Stalin's  pact  with 
Hitler  which  enabled  the  latter  to  commence 
World   War   II.    The    attack    on    Finland,    the 


seizure  of  the  Baltic  states,  the  bloody  purges 
in  the  Ukraine,  the  massacre  of  captured  Polish 
officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest — all  these  illustrate 
the  Russian  contempt  for  human  life. 

It  is  surely  a  bit  naive  for  anyone  to  believe 
that  the  Red  leaders  would  hesitate  to  destroy 
us  if  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with  im- 
punity. Weakness  on  the  part  of  this  nation  and 
our  allies  would  be  suicidal.  Every  move  we 
make  must  be  made  from  strength,  for  it  is 
only  strength  that  Russia  respects  when  she 
considers  ending  this  uneasy  peace. 

We  can  hope  that  the  Russian  leaders  will 
never  forget  the  memory  of  Hitler's  suicide 
in  Berlin,  and  the  memory  of  the  Kaiser  saw- 
ing wood  in  Doom.  May  Kruschev  fear  that 
he  might  join  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  and  Tojo 
in  that  hot  place  reserved  for  those  who  have 
forced  war  on  America. 

If  you  feel  that  I  am  an  alarmist,  I  might 
as  well  admit  that  this  has  some  basis  in  fact 
because  I  have  every  reason  to  be  one.  The  men 
of  the  Kremlin  have  certainly  made  no  secret 
of  their  intention  to  conquer  the  world,  by 
guile  and  treachery  if  possible,  by  force  if 
necessary.  We  refused  to  believe  Hitler  when 
he  told  the  world  of  his  intentions  in  MEIN 
KAMPF.  But  let's  take  the  Reds  at  their  word. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  world  into  which  you 
fine  graduates  go  forth.  My  good  wishes  and 
admiration  go  with  vou. 


Commencement  Honors 


General  Scholarship  Medal — Tommy  Richards  of 
Heath  Springs,  S.  C. 

Outstanding  Senior — John  Knox  of  Decatur,  Ga. 

American   Legion   Award — Richards 

Gold  P  Award  for  meritorious  service — Blair  Bald- 
win of  Blair,  S.  C:  Richards;  and  Knox 

Freshman  Scholastic  Award — Edward  Johnson  of 
Clinton 

Fred  Jay  Hay  Bible  Medal  for  highest  two-year 
Bible  average — Billy  Hagood  of  Easley,  S.  C. 

Eraser  Bible  Medal  for  highest  freshman  Bible 
average — Miss  Mary  Keith  Adair  of  Clinton 

Dudley  Jones  History  Award — Alan  McKie  of 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Ministerial  Club  Award — Charles  Taylor  of  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

Science  Scholastic  Award — Richards 

F.  H.  Mendenhall.  Sr.,  International  Relations  Club 
Award — Tony  Gavalas  of  Augusta.  Ga. 

Superior  ROTC  Cadet  Award — Richards 

Association  of  U.  S.  Army  Award  for  leadership — 
Robert  Hill  of  Mayesville,  S.  C. 

Third  Army  Certificate  for  leadership — James  New- 
some  of  Decatur,  Ga. 

Robert  E.  Wysor,  Jr.,  saber  to  best  company  com- 
mander— William  Fulton  of  Atlanta 

Dugald  Hudson  Award  for  highest  junior  class  mili- 
tary average — Bruce  Prince  of  Union,  S.  C. 

Hudson  Award  for  top  senior  average — Richards 
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A   PC   Banquet  Spotlights  .  .  . 

The  Bailey 

Textile 

Achievements 


urHEN  the  South  Carohna  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association  recently  tapped  Putsy 
Silas  Bailey  as  president,  it  honored  a  worthy 
PC  alumnus  and  revived  a  striking  story  of 
family  achievement  in  this  field. 

Not  only  does  Bailey  typify  the  best  in 
home-grown  leadership  necessary  to  this  state's 
industrial  progress.  He  and  his  family  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  Pres- 
byterian College,  from  its  founding  down  to 
the  present  day. 

South  Carolina  textile  leaders  assembled  at 
Presbyterin  College  on  June  12  for  a  dinner 
honoring  P.  S.  Bailey.  President  Marshall  W. 
Brown  presented  him  with  a  special  alumni 
citation  "in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  services  in  the  field  of  textiles 
which  reflect  honor  upon  this  College".  And 
F.  E.  Grier  of  Greenwood,  president  of  Abney- 
Erwin  Mills,  paid  tribute  to  his  career  and  to 
the  line  of  the  Bailey  family  organization  back 
to  Grandfather  Mercer  Silas  Bailey. 

Learning  The   Business   From   Spindle   Up 

P.  S.  Bailey  was  bom  into  a  textile  manage- 
ment family,  the  son  of  the  late  Putsy  Silas 
Bailey,  Sr.,  and  Fannie  Copeland  Bailey,  in 
Clinton  on  December  3,  1904.  By  the  time  he 
became  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Clinton 
and  Lydia  Cotton  Mills  in  1948,  he  already  had 
spent  one-half  of  his  44  years  learning  the 
business  from  spindle  up. 

He  assumed  command  in  the  new  era  of 
intensive  competition  which  has  faced  the  in- 
dustry since  World  War  II.  Bailey  has  skill- 
fully guided  the  mills  through  troubled  textile 
waters.  He  also  has  exhibited  his  confidence 
in  the  future  by  continuing  to  enlarge  and 
improve  operations  to  the  point  that  productive 
output  has  increased  more  than  40  percent  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

Throughout  this  period,  Bailey  has  directed 


Alumnus   P.    S.    Bailey,   Honored 
On   Election   As   President 
Of  South   Carolina   Textile  Group, 
Maintains  Family  Tradition   In  Field 


his  Clinton-Lydia  Mills  with  a  keen  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  enlightened  management 
toward  employees,  community  and  state.  Clin- 
ton bestowed  upon  this  son  in  1951  its  "Citizen 
of  the  Year"  award  for  his  contribution  to  his 
industrial  communities  and  to  the  recreation 
program  for  youth. 

He  had  long  since  established  himself  as  a 
civic  leader,  having  served  as  Mayor  of  Clinton 
for  eight  years  (1934-46).  And  churchwise,  he 
is  an  elder  of  the  Clinton  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

As  with  many  industrialists,  education  holds 
a  special  place  in  the  thoughts  of  P.  S.  Bailey. 
A  1926  graduate  of  Presbyterian  College,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees 
since  1950  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  its  recently 
successful  $1,000,000  development  program.  He 
also  is  a  trustee  of  Thornwell  Orphanage  and 
of  the  Institute  of  Textile  Technology  in  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

r)«'ep-Kc(ote«l    Interest   In   Education 

This  interest  in  education  and  in  Presby- 
terian College,  in  particular,  is  deeply  rooted 
in  past  generations. 

Grandfather  Mercer  S.  Bailey,  a  pioneer 
Clinton  citizen,  was  one  of  the  three  men  who 
first  determined  to  found  a  college  and  made 
the  first  donations  for  this  purpose.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  trustees  who  enabled  the 
Rev.  William  Plumer  Jacobs,  to  establish  the 
College  in  1880  in  classrooms  on  the  Thornwell 
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Orphanage  campus.  And  he  worked  with  Dr. 
Jacobs  to  make  Presbyterian  College  rise  from 
this  luimble  beginning. 

The  four  sons  of  Mercer  S.  Bailey  also  were 
influential  in  shaping  the  history  of  PC.  As 
trustee,  treasurer  or  chairman  of  the  invest- 
ment committee,  Joe  A.  Bailey  was  connected 
with  the  College  from  its  founding  to  1929. 
Putsv  S.  Bailey,  Sr.— father  of  the  present  P.  S. 
Bailev— was  a  trustee  from  1884  to  1890  and 
from  1894  to  1898.  Cassius  M.  Bailey  served  on 
the  board  from  1918  until  1935.  And  the  last 
surviving  son,  William  J.  Bailey,  was  a  trustee 
from  1890  to  1898  and  again  from  1929  until 
his  death  in  1948. 

Next  to  education,  one  of  P.  S.  Bailey's 
greatest  outside  interests  in  recent  years  has 
been  pure-bred  cattle  raising.  He  established 
the  Creekland  Polled  Shorthorn  herd  as  a 
hobby  ten  years  ago  and  with  it  gave  South 
Carolina  its  first  native-bred  national  champ- 
ion. Creekland  Lancer  won  the  grand  champ- 
ionship of  the  International  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago  in  1955. 

A   Textile  Tradition   For  62   Years 

South  Carolina,  essentially  a  rural  state  for 
many  years,  does  not  boast  an  extensive  indus- 
trial history.  The  textile  tradition  of  the  Bailey 
family,  however,  stands  out  in  contrast  as  it 
marks  its  62nd  anniversary  of  locally  owned 
mills.  Viewing  P.  S.  Bailey  against  this  back- 
ground lends  emphasis  to  his  present  role. 

Grandfather  Mercer  S.  Bailey,  whose  first 
job  as  a  youth  netted  him  $5  per  month, 
launched  the  family  dynasty  in  textiles.  Shortly 
after  returning  from  Confederate  Army  ser- 
vice, he  made  four  bales  of  cotton  and  hauled 
them  110  miles  by  wagon  from  Clinton  to 
Orangeburg.  There,  the  young  man  sold  his 
product  for  60  cents  a  pound,  and  he  was  on  his 
way. 

The  proceeds  enabled  him  to  start  a  small 
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M.  S.  Bailey  C.  M.  Bailey  W.  J.  B&iley 

mercantile  business.  Within  five  years,  he  ad- 
ded a  saw  mill  and  a  flour  and  grist  mill.  Next 
he  started  a  shingle  factory,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  state,  and  later  expanded  it  to  a  sash,  door 
and  blind  factory  that  shipped  its  products 
throughout  South  Carolina. 

In  1886  M.  S.  Bailey  opened  the  first  bank  in 
Laurens  County  under  the  name  Bailey's  Bank 
of  Clinton  (now  M.  S.  Bailey  and  Son  Bankers) . 
Like  his  other  enterprises,  it  prospered  and 
grew  steadily. 

Clinton   >Iills   Established  In    1896 

The  major  accomplishments  in  textiles, 
however,  were  yet  ahead.  And  so  in  1896 — hav- 
ing decided  to  enter  the  field  of  cotton  cloth 
manufacturing — Mercer  Silas  Bailey  established 
the  Clinton  Cotton  Mills.  It  began  with  5,000 
spindles  and  150  looms  (compared  to  the 
present  plant  of  106,400  spindles  and  2,420 
looms) . 

Six  years  later  he  started  another  cotton 
mill  about  two  miles  from  Clinton.  This  plant 
he  named  Lydia  Cotton  Mills  for  his  wife 
Rosanna    Lydia    Bailey,    and    it    opened    with 


Some  of  the  activity  of  the  recent  banquet  given  by  PC  to  honor  P.  S.  Bailey  is  pictured  above.  At  left, 
Bailey  receives  special  alumni  citation  from  President  Brown,  while  industrialists  Alan  Sibley  of  Greenville 
(left)  and  F.  E.  Grier  of  Greenwood  look  on  approvingly.  Sibley  presided  and  Grier  delivered  the  main  address. 
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p.  S.  Bailey  seated  here  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Ouida  Cox,   and  daughter,  Emily. 


4,000  spindles  and  150  looms  (now  grown  to 
66,240  spindles  and  1,574  looms) . 

From  these  beginnings,  the  Bailey  textile 
mantle  has  passed  on  down  through  William 
J.  Bailey  and  Cassius  M.  Bailey — sons  of  the 
founder— to  the  present  Putsy  Silas  Bailey.  W. 
J.  had  followed  his  father  as  president  of 
Clinton  Mills  and  C.  M.  as  head  of  Lydia  until 
the  latter's  death.  At  this  time  the  presidency 
of  Lydia  was  joined  with  that  of  Clinton,  with 
William  J.  Bailey  at  the  helm  of  both. 

This  guardian-uncle  of  Putsy  Silas  Bailey 
saw  to  it  that  his  young  nephew  learned  every 


thread  of  the  textile  business.  After  graduating 
from  Presbyterian  College,  Silas  went  to  work 
first  as  an  outside  cotton  overseer,  then  moved 
up  to  shipping  clerk.  He  served  in  various  other 
capacities  on  up  the  ladder  until  he  became 
vice-president  of  Clinton  and  Lydia  Cotton 
Mills  in  1938. 

Bailey  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
concern  with  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1948. 
He  has  been  demonstrating  the  quality  of  his 
management  and  of  his  cotton  print  cloth  ever 
since  that  date. 

His  Leadership   Recognized 

A  modest,  unassuming  man  who  thinks  first 
of  the  welfare  of  his  industrial  community,  this 
PC  alumnus  nevertheless  has  been  recognized 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field.  Best  proof  of 
this  was  his  recent  election  as  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. And  F.  E.  Grier,  former  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute, 
has  said  of  him: 

"I  know  of  no  one  in  the  textile  industry 
who  commands  more  respect  and  admiration 
than  does  Si  Bailey.  His  reputation  in  the 
industry  has  increased  as  the  efficiency  of 
Clinton  and  Lydia  Mills  has  increased.  One 
can  always  count  on  Si  for  high  quality  per- 
formance, whether  it  be  in  his  personal  activ- 
ities on  behalf  of  the  entire  textile  industry  or 
in  the  kind  of  fabrics  his  mills  produce." 


Graduation   Produces  Our 


UTEST  ALUMNI  CROP 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

Wyatt  Aiken,  Jr.  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  Eugene 
Altman  of  Cherry  Grove  Beach,  S.  C;  Michael 
Andrews  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Lawrence  Ashmore  of 
Greenville,  S.  C;  Blair  Baldwin  of  Blair,  S.  C;  James 
Barksdale  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C;  William  Blanton, 
Jr.  of  Albany,  Ga.;  William  Bowman  of  Mononga- 
hela,  Pa.;  Larry  Brown,  Jr.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
Julian  Butler,  Jr.  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C;  James  Carter 
of  Lake  City,  S.   C. 

Lawrence  Clark  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  Paschal 
Cochran  of  Easley,  S.  C;  Francis  Craine  of  Laurens, 
S.  C;  Zacharis  Drake,  Jr.,  of  Bleheim,  S.  C;  Joseph 
Easter,  Jr.  of  Hamlet,  N.  C;  James  Failc  of  Kershaw, 
S.  C;  William  Fleming,  Jr.  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Roy 
Fowler  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  John  Hamby  of  Simp- 
sonville,  S.  C;  Lyman  Harris  of  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
William  Hawkins  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Luther 
Hinson,  Jr.  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  Jack  Holmes  of 
Enoree,  S.  C;  Harvey  Jackson  of  Washington,  Ga.; 
Harold  Kirby  of  Union,  S.  C;  William  Moore,  Jr.,  of 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C;  James  Newsome  of  Decatur, 
Ga.;  Arthur  Outz,  HI  of  Elberton,  Ga. 

Paul  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C;  Claude 
Ragsdale,  UI  of  Blair,  S.  C;  Mrs.  Maudalene  Young 
Reed  of  Clinton,  S.  C;  William  Roberts  of  Danville, 
Va.;  Neill  Segrcst  of  Shreveport,  La.;  Bobby  Shealy 


of  Newberry,  S.  C;  Robert  Smith  of  Cherry ville, 
N.  C;  Charles  Taylor  of  Shreveport,  La.;  John  Tay- 
lor, Jr.  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  Robert  Taylor  of  Heath 
Springs,  S.  C;  John  Thames  of  Manning,  S.  C; 
Thomas  Westmoreland  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Richard 
White  of  Charlotte,  N.  C;  William  Yearick,  HI  of 
Miami,  Fla. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   DEGREES 

George  Banks  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  James 
Barnes  of  Clinton,  S.  C;  Donald  Bloxham  of  Spar- 
tanburg. S.  C;  William  Davison.  Jr.  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C;  Kenneth  Fleischer  of  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.; 
William  Fulton  of  Danville.  Va.;  James  Hentz  of 
Anderson,  S.  C;  Robert  Hill  of  Mayesville,  S.  C; 
George  Johnson  of  Kinards.  S.  C;  Laddie  Jones  of 
Simpsonville,  S.  C;  Miss  Margaret  Anne  Kirkpatrick 
of  Greenville,  S.  C;  John  Knox  of  Decatur,  Ga.: 
Russel  Knox  of  Davidson.  N.  C;  John  Ledford  of 
Clinton,  S.  C;  Melvin  Little,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Grady  Livingston  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  James  Liv- 
ingston of  Moncks  Corner,  S.  C;  Roddey  Miller  of 
Rock  Hill,  S,  C;  Blair  Norris  of  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
James  Poole  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Guice  Potter,  Jr.,  of  Anniston,  Ala.;  Jackie  Pow- 
ers of  Andrews,  S.  C;  Charles  Prickott,  H  of  Holly 
Hill,  S.  C;  Tommv  Richards  of  Heath  Springs,  S.  C; 
Jack  Shelburg  of  Bav  City,  Mich.;  Jimmie  Suttle 
of  Clinton,  S.  C;  Thomas  Sweeley  of  Laurinburg,  N. 
C;  Joe  Thompson  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C;  James  Tin- 
man of  Clinton,  S.  C;  William  Webb  of  Hunters- 
ville,  N.  C;  Edwin  West,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  N.  C; 
Patrick  Wilson  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  James  Wolfe  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  William  Wolfe,  III  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C. 
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PRESBYTERIAN    COLLEGE 

Ticket  Application  for  1958  Home  Football  Games 

Name— — Class 


Street 

No.  Tickets 
PC  Side 


City  and  State_ 


Date 


Game 


Time 


Total 


$2.50 
$2.50 


_      Oct.    11        Davidson  8:00  p.m. 

_      Oct.    18        Elon  8:00  p.m. 

(Homecoming) 
_      Nov.  15        Appalachian  2:30  p.m.        $2.50        

(Parents  Day) 

_      Nov.  27        Newberry  2:30  p.m.        $2.50        

_      SEASON  TICKET  (All  4  home  games)        $8.00        

All  prices  Include  Tax 
(Make  Checks  Payable  to  Presbyterian  College  Athletic  Department) 


Seat  Preference: 
Low  D 

Middle      D 
High  D 


FOR  BEST  SEATS  MAIL  BEFORE  AUGUST  20 

Send  Application  to: 

Ticket  Office,  Dept.  of  Athletics, 

Presbyterian  College,  Clinton,  S.  C. 


Ih'iiii   of  Soiitltvrn    Spitrtsmcn 
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Walter  Johnson  Passes 


w^ 


PC's    HelovtMl 
("areer  Which 


rALTER  A.  JOHNSON,  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege's beloved  athletic  director  since  1915 
and  the  man  behind  the  famous  "PC  Spirit", 
died  unexpectedly  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
Clinton  home  in  "the  early  morning  hours  of 
July  23. 

His  death  at  65  ended  one  of  the  longest 
tenures  of  sports  service  at  a  single  institution 
in  the  nation.  He  was  affectionately  known  as 
the  Dean  of  Southern  Sportsman  and  last 
December  was  named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

This  latter  honor  and  the  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  bestowed  upon  him  by  Presby- 
terian College  in  1953  attest  to  the  unusual 
service  rendered  by  Johnson  and  the  high  es- 
teem accorded  him  by  all  who  knew  him  both 
within  and  beyond  the  field  of  sports.  His 
contributions  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  one 
institution  and  included  directorship  of  Soutl". 
Carolina  Boys  State  for  the  past  12  years  and 
service  in  the  South  Carolina  National  Guard 
until  his  retirement  as  a  brigadier  general  five 
3'ears  ago. 

Johnson  was  serving  his  43rd  year  as  director 
of  the  PC  sports  program  he  had  built  almost 
single-handedly  into  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing small-college  programs  in  the  country.  His 
Blue  Hose  football  teams,  during  his  25  years  as 
head  coach  from  1915  to  1940,  compiled  im- 
pressive records  even  against  some  of  the  grid- 
iron powers  of  the  South.  But  it  was  the  John- 
son code  of  sportsmanship  and  his  love  of  young 
men  that  elevated  him  to  eminence  in  this  field. 

Sister  institutions  also  have  paid  him  tribute. 
The  student  body  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  presented  Johnson  with  a  sterling 
silver  service  in  1935  in  appreciation  for  an 
"influence  helpful  to  college  sports  far  beyond 
the  campus  of  the  institution  he  directly 
serves".  Clemson  shifted  its  annual  game  with 
PC  to  Clinton  in  1940  on  his  25th  anniversary 
and  the  cadet  corps  contributed  to  an  engraved 
desk  set  presented  him  at  halftime.  Then  in 
1949,  Greenville  named  Walter  Johnson  hon- 
orary mayor  of  the  city  in  special  ceremonies. 

Johnson  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  first  coaching  school  in  the  South  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in  1922.  He 
founded  the  state  track  meet,  introduced  box- 
ing into  South  Carolina  and  gave  PC  the  state's 
first  floodlighted  football  field  and  its  first 
indoor    swimming    pool.    His    accomplishments 
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brought  him  respect  from  sportsmen  and 
statesmen  alike. 

He  also  was  active  in  civic  and  religious 
affairs.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Clinton  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Clinton  Lions  Club.  Among  his  survivors 
are  his  wife  Lilla  Todd  Johnson;  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Peggy  Johnson  McCarthy;  two  grand- 
children; and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Johnson 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  3,  1893,  and 
educated  at  Battle  Creek  College,  Walter 
Johnson  came  to  Presbyterian  College  as  a 
22-year-old  young  man  in  1915.  He  had  served 
the  institution  ever  since  that  time,  except  for 
leaves  of  absence  to  serve  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  Johnson  coached  all  sports  at 
first  and  he  actively  coached  the  Blue  Hose 
football  teams  until  leaving  for  war  in  1940. 
He  returned  in  1946  to  resume  his  leadership 
as  athletic  director. 

During  his  coaching  years,  Johnson  teams 
compiled  enviable  records  in  every  sport.  He 
piloted  his  football  teams  to  103  victories,  96  de- 
feats and  19  ties  along  a  schedule  front  that 
included  such  giants  as  Duke,  Georgia  Tech, 
Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina  State,  Clemson 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  He  beat 
Clemson  two  years  in  a  row,  in  1925-26.  and 
registered  probably  his  best  season  by  winning 
the  SIAA  championship  in  1930  with  nine  vic- 
tories against  just  one  loss.  That  year  his  fired- 
up  Blue  Hose  whipped  the  Citadel  (6-0),  North 
Carolina  State  (2-0)  and  Wake  Forest  (12-0)  on 
successive  weekends. 

Against  Little  Four  opposition  (Erskine, 
Newberry,  Wofford),  Johnson  won  53  games 
while  losing  only  18  and  tying  5.  He  captured 
the  Little  Four  championship  14  times. 

His  teams  were  small,  with  few  substitutes, 
but  he  instilled  into  them  an  indomitable 
spirit — a  combination  of  fair  plaj^  and  fight — 
that  made  each  player  exceed  his  own  reach  in 
striving  for  victory.  This  esprit  de  corps 
spilled  over  the  sports  arena  and  into  the  fiber 
of  every  student   to  produce  the  "PC   Spirit". 

At  the  height  of  his  career  he  had  offers  to 
become  head  coach  at  Wake  Forest,  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  other  institutions.  But 
Walter  Johnson  chose  to  remain  at  Presby- 
terian College. 

Here  he  became  to  hundreds  of  alumni  the 
very  image  of  the  school  itself. 
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pC's  new  $250,000  student  center  will  receive 

a  two-pronged  salute  as  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  October  18  Homecoming  celebra- 
tion. 

In  special  ceremonies  conducted  at  this 
time,  the  building  will  be  officially  named  the 
Douglas  House  in  honor  of  one  of  the  institu- 
tion's greatest  presidents.  It  also  will  be  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  to  Presbyterian  College 
alumni  who  lost  their  lives  in  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

Hundreds  of  alumni  are  expected  to  return 
to  the  campus  for  this  program  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  October  18,  and  for  other  1958  Home- 
coming activities. 

President  Marshall  W.  Brown  announced 
the  board  of  trustees  selected  the  building's 
name  as  a  means  to  commemorate  the  spirit 
and  accomplishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Davison 
McDowell  Douglas,  who  served  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  PC  from  1911  to  1926.  In  making  the 
announcement.  Dr.  Brown  said: 

"It  is  most  fitting  that  Dr.  Douglas  should 
be  honored  in  this  manner.  Not  ony  was  he  a 
man  whose  outstanding  accomplishments  laid 
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foundations  for  the  future  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, but  his  love  and  understanding  of  young 
people  gave  him  a  special  place  in  the  heart  of 
every  student.  He  walked  in  simple  greatness." 

It  was  Dr.  Douglas  who  brought  Marshall 
W.  Brown  to  PC  as  a  young  history  professor 
in  1925.  At  that  time,  the  chief  executive  lived 
in  a  large  white,  wood-framed  home  which  has 
been  used  for  the  past  two  decades  as  a  student, 
center.  This  former  home  of  President  Douglas 
is  being  replaced  by  the  new  student  building. 

Dr.  Douglas  came  as  president  to  Presby- 
terian College  from  the  pastorate  of  Baltimore's 
Maryland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  1911. 
During  the  15  years  of  his  administration,  the 
present  campus  plan  was  laid  out,  four  large 
new  buildings  were  added  to  the  plant  and 
student  enrollment  greatly  increased. 

Dedication  of  the  structure  as  a  memorial  to 
war  dead  fulfills  a  dream  of  PC  alumni  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II. 
It  will  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  65  Pres- 
byterian College  alumni  killed  in  that  conflict 
and  the  five  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  Korean  War. 

Just  completed  as  one  of  the  prime  objec- 
tives of  PC's  recent  development  program,  the 
student  center  stands  next  to  new  Bailey  Hall 
dormitory  and  directly  across  the  plaza  from 
Spencer  dormitory.  It  is  a  two-story  structure 
of  colonial  Georgian  design  with  portico  and 
four  limestone  columns  in  keeping  with  the 
architectural  theme  of  the  campus. 


